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The agriculture of California has passed through three stages in which
grass, grain, and fruit, together with vegetables, have been successively
the most important forms of vegetation. The first white settlers were
Spaniards from Mexico. They depended largely on grass, for they raised
cattle in enormous numbers. The animals throve on the broad plains.
There the thick green grass, which is so lovely in the spring when it is
spangled with bright flowers, is equally nutritious when it becomes dry and
brown in the summer. Up to 1848 hides, horns, and tallow were almost
the sole Californian products. So eager were the Spaniards to make room
for more cattle that they killed large numbers of surplus horses. So
numerous were the horses that an ordinary living horse was no more
valuable than his hide.

The discovery of gold in 1848 and the consequent increase in popula-
tion checked the cattle industry, for bread as well as meat was wanted
by the new settlers. In 1862-64 a fearful drought, such as sometimes
comes to subtropical countries, gave a still greater check, for it destroyed
thousands of cattle. Then sheep raising assumed great importance until
the flocks threatened destruction both to the forests and to the grasslands
where the sheep nibbled off the seedlings and grasses to the very roots.
In the drier parts of California and among the mountains cattle and
sheep are still the mainstay of many of the people, but elsewhere they are
much less important than in better-watered states such as Wisconsin and
Montana.

(2) THE WHEAT-RAISING STAGE. After the discovery of gold, a second
stage of agriculture began in California. Wheat became the staple crop,
just as in the subtropical regions of Italy and Turkey. The size of the
ranches accordingly decreased, while the population increased. Wheat
raising, to be sure, requires large farms, but not nearly so large as cattle
raising. In 1850 the average ranch contained about 4,500 acres, and some
comprised several hundred thousand. Ten years later the average farm
was only one tenth as large. By 1925 the size had fallen to about 200
acres, but since then* it has risen. Nevertheless some farms are still so
enormous that in the morning ten or twenty plows start from the barns
and take half a day for a complete trip across the field and back. Big
farms of more than 1,000 acres have increased considerably in number of
late, as have small ones under 100 acres in size. The middle-sized ones
are declining.

The level nature of the great interior valley and the size of the wheat
farms have led to the introduction of remarkable machinery. Great gang-
plows drawn by tractors or by twenty or thirty horses plow a dozen or
more furrows at a time. Harvesting machines are equally wonderful.
Drawn by twenty-five or thirty horses, or by gasoline tractors, these com-